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Between 1939 and 1945, says Emrys 
Hughes, Berlin was made a veritable 
hell upon earth. This was a_ street 
scene in 1943 after one of the Allied 
raids on the German capital, Today 
the use of conventional weapons 
infinitely more destructive than those 
of World War Il is regarded as a com- 
paratively civilised and respectable 

operation. 
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What does ‘standing firm’ mean? 


BERLIN 


By Emrys Hughes, MP 


F_OW MUCH IS THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT CONCERNED ABOUT THE PEOPLE OF BERLIN? 
MR. MACMILLAN HAS DECLARED WE ARE GOING TO STAND FIRM OVER BERLIN, BUT WHAT 


DOES HE REALLY MEAN ? 


Does he really think we can liberate West Berlin by nuclear war or the 
threat of nuclear war? Or even by war without nuclear weapons, the kind of 
conventional weapons which are now also infinitely more destructive than 
they were between 1939 and 1945 when Berlin was made a veritable hell 


upon earth. 


I remember what Berlin was like 
in the years after the war, the shattered 
buildings, the piles of rubble, the hag- 
gard faces of the people, the queues 
of under-nourished children, lined up 
outside the buildings which were used 
as schools, carrying their little tin cans 
for their ration of soup. 


INFERNO 


It doesn't need atomic weapons to tum 
Berlin into an inferno again. 

Now we talk as if war with conventional 
weapons is a comparatively civilised and 
respectable operation, But one can have 
no illusions about this when one looks up 
the photographs of what Berlin was like 
when the Allies went in at the end of the 
last war, 

Of course West Berlin does not want to 
be occupied by the Russians and would 
rather be a part of the West. But how 
many people in Berlin want to be liberated 
by either nuclear war or conventional war? 

{ approached the problem of Berlin a 
fortnight ago from a new angle. When 
Mr. Macmillan had finished stressing his 
determination to stand firm, ete, ete, I 
asked him if he would give an assurance 


| that 


the British Government would never 
bomb Berlin again but declare that it 
would regard Berlin as an open city, a8 
Paris and Rome were open cities in the 
last war. 

But Mr, Macmillan, who is such an ad- 
mirer of West Berlin and so concerned 
about the people there, evaded the question, 

Then I put the definite question to Mr, 
Edward Heath (Lord Privy Seal) who ans- 
wered in writing, “I can give no such 
assurance.” I wonder if this answer has 
had the publicity it deserves both in Berlin 
and in the rest of Germany? 


ACTION 


Then | followed it up by asking why the 
Government would not give such an assur- 
ance and was told that the Government 
did not believe in unilateral action. Indeed 
the Government is not even prepared to 
ask Mr. Khrushchev if he will agree to a 
joint declaration that Berlin shall be re- 
garded as an open city, 


So { am not convinced that the West is 
so desperately concerned about the fate of 
the 3,000,000 people in Berlin, 


The West, too, regards Berlin as a pawn 
in the Cold War game. T have never yet 


seen any convincing reply to-the Russian , 


argument that Berlin should be a free city 
with all foreign soldiers withdrawn and with 
a United Nations guarantee. 

Mr. Gaitskell has been urging a United 


Nations solution for Kuwait, then why not 
for Berlin? 


But the question is immediately asked: 
“Could we trust the Russians?" Would 
they respect Berlin if it were a. free city 
and not interfere or bring pressure on ft to 
make it a part of Bast Germany? 

Well, the Russians have carried out their 
obligations under the Austrian Peace 
Ireaty. Austria is neutral and there were 
ho complaints about the Russians violating 
its neutrality. Why should not a neutral 
Berlin be as free from Ruasian threats as 


Austria? 
BURDEN 


If the reply to this is that we cannot 
trust the Russians, then there is no hope of 
ending the Cold War, with its enormous 
economic burden on the nations involved 
in it and with the danger of the Cold War 
exploding into nuclear war. 


And in muclear war Berlin would. be a 
target for atomic bombs by one side or the 
other. Berlin would surely be loss a danger 
point for world peace if it were a newtral- 
ised, open or free city from which. all 
foreign soldiers were removed. 

And that is not only the view of a 
pacifist and a neutralist like myself; it is 
the view of Field Marshal Lond Maont- 
gomery, wha recently wrote in the Sunday 
Timex warning us that the situation had 
changed since the airlift and the blockade 
of Berlin and that the West “cannot keep 
open communications with Berlin without 
being involved in a military clash with the 
Russians, which would result in an all-out 
nuclear war,” 

And is a nuclear war, with all of us com- 
mitting suicide, the solution of the Berlin 
problem or anything cle? 


MT er Me UG Gru sts city 


Kaunda launches 


non-violent 


campaign for self-government 


R. KENNETH KAUNDA, the 
African nationalist leader, said on 
Monday that he planned a passive 
resistance campaign against the new 
Northern Rhodesian Constitution 
which would “ shake the very found- 
ations of British government.”’ 
Presiding at the opening of a conference 
of about 2000 delegates of the United 
National Independence Party, he urged 
that the campaign “must be non-violent 
and nothing else’ The Party says that 
Britain has imposed on  Northem 
Rhodesia a constitution which will en- 
trench White rule and deny Africans a 
chance te run the country, 


Photo: Burda Druck und Verlag A fesolution passed unanimously on Mon- 


day night after an alivday debate gave 
Mr, Kaunda “emergency powers” to 
stage an immediate “ pasitive actian can 
paign in protest, 

There has always been some doubt whether 
his followers would gecept the non. 
violence he advocates, On his last visit 
to London Mr. Kaunds (who was the 
subject of last week's profile in Peace 
News) told the press that he believed he 
could maintain a non-violent campaign if 
it did not last too lang, 

On Monday he said: “1 will lead my 
people even if H means goitg te jail & 
thousand times. Hut ¥ will flgit federa- 


tion umil not a single trace remains fa 
Narthern: Rhodesia, 9 , 
ermment here.” 


We want self-gow 
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TERMS: Cash with order, Jd. pec word, min. 
2s. 6d. (ox No Is. extra). Please don’t send stamps 
in payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 


MEEFINGS 


MERTING ROOMS AVAILABLE at Peace News 
eflices, seat 10-40, very rensomable charges, re- 
fresh facilities, plano. Apply ‘Ihe Warden, 5 
Caledonian Hd., King’s Cross, Loados, 

“ Soviet View on Peace.” Lebedev, Mayevuky, 
Milikovsky (Lord Chorley is Chair), 7.30 Thurs., 
July 20, Cora Hotel, Up. Wobura PI. W.C.t. Adm. 
la. at door, (BSES Event). 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


GRASMERE, Westmorland. Come to Rothay 
Rank, a comfortable vegetarian Guest House in 
the heart of the lovely Lake District, for invigorat- 
ing holidays or for rest and relaxation. 20 years 


- 
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reputation for yood feod in plenty. Proprietress: 
Jsabei James. Hrochure on request. 
KESWICK : Visit tne Lake District for your 


holiday this year. Hightield Vegetarian Guest House, 


The [teads, © offers beautiful scenery, good food, 
eomtart and friendly atmosphere. Tel. 508 or 
ito--Mr. and Mes. Norman Lusby 


WEL SH-SHKOPSHIRE border, 25 acres delightful 
riverside grounds Peace with comfort. Winifred 
and Join Holland, Bryn Tanet Guest House, Llan- 
santftra'd, Montgomeryshise. Brochure. 


PERSONAL 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. Peace News office 
tirgently requires copies of our February. 20, 1959, 
isyus to make up bound volumes. This popular 
issue was a complete sell-out—file copies as welll 
Viease post in a Jarge envelope, expenses gladly 
refunded. 

CONCORD FILMS COUNCIL, For Hist peace 
education films, advice, details outdoor projection 
vehicle. 154 Corbyn Street, N.4. ARC 7200. 

DUPLICATING, verbatim = shorthand, — typing 
(tapes, etc.), transtating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
fleld Road, London, N.IL.  ENTerprise 3324. 


HOUSMANS:: Wanted in good condition, copies 
of “in the Steps of John Bunyan," by Vera 
Brittain. Please contact stating price. 

iF YOU SHOP at a Co-op., please give this 
number when making your next purchase ; 1.336943. 
Your dividend will Uicn be gratefully received by 
the Secretary, Peace News, 3 Caledonian Kd, 
London, 

LOST: Canvas grip from Redford Van, Holy 
Loch, Whitsun. Papworth, 184 Haverstock Hill, 
London, N.W.3 


THE TELEPHONE NUMBER has been changed 
to KUSton 3667, but apart from a further addition 
to our staff we remain the same and are always 
on the look out for watches and clocks to repair, 

ople to buy new ones, and sellers of old 
jewellery, etc. Aubrey Brocklehurst, F.B.H.1., 6 
Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. . 

THE WORLD LEAGUE AGAINST  VIVISEC- 
TION and for the protection of animals, opposes 
all cruelty es vielence. Details from 5 North 


View, S.W.E9. 
WAR RESISTERS INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
ifta of foreign stamps. Please send to WRI, 88 
vark Ave., Enfield, Middlesex. y 
WEDNESDAY EVENING WORK PARTIES at 
Peacs News Office, everyone walcome, free-for-all 
discussion. 5 Caledonian Nd., King’s Cross, London,, 


LITERATURE 

RRITAIN'S OLDEST SOCIALIST WEEKLY— 
vigorous, forthright and consistently against war— 
the “Socialist Leader.’’ Indispensable to members 
ef the PPU who want up-to-date Information of 
home and world politics. ‘Threepence per: Ob- 
tainable from your newsagent or from 48 Dundas 
t.. Glasgow, C.1., and 6 Endsleigh &., London, 


Cl 

‘' MANKIND " Tagore Centenary Number now 
on sale at Housmans, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, 
N.1. 2a. 64. (postage 4d.). 

QUAKERIS. Information and 
apecting the Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Hociety of Friends, free on application to Friends 
Home Service Cttes., Friends Houss, Euston Rd., 
Londou, NW... 

SARVODAYA-~—monthly magazina of the Bhoo- 
dan Movement fa India may obtalped § from 
‘oqusmans Hiookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, 

wl, at 12s. yearly, or In. (pas 2d.) cach imaus. 

THE RAILWAY REVIEW. The only and. beat 
informed TU newspaper. Trade Union and pallitical 
sews, Railway problems and warty conditions 
featured in every fssue. Every Friday. 12 pages 4d. 


FOR SALE 


BIRTHDAY SURSCRIPTIONS. Solve the present 
roblem by alving your friends a subscripion to 
Brice News Fight weeks’ introductory postal mub- 
scription 29. 6d. Birthday Card 6d. extra. Subscrip- 
tion Dept., Peace News, 5, Caledonian Rd., King's 
Crosa. London, Nut 

SUCCRSSFUL MEETINGS NEED BOOKSTALLS 
Up-to-date selections of books and pamphlets aup- 
fied ‘on sale or return” for meetings of all 
inda. Hlousrmans Bookshop, the Peace News book- 
pat § Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, Londons, 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 
urgently requires Office Staff. Here is a chance to 
lay your part in firthering the cause of peace. 
nteresting and progressive posta available for 
Shorthand-Typists willing to take responsibility. 
Good hours, holidays, etc. Salary £400-£525 per 
annunt, according to oa and experience, "Phone or 
write to The General Secretary, 29 Great James 
Street, London, W.C.1. CHAncery 5752. 


Hterature re- 


WORLD PEACE THROUGH 
SPIRITUAL COMMUNISM 


‘dealing wilh pene of apiritual com- 
munism, roblems of world peace and 
ideological understandings) 
by 
SWAMI AVYAKTANANDA 
Price 3s. post free 


The Vedanta Movement 
Ratheuston Villa, Bathcaston, Bath, 
ingland 


or 
13 Elseaham Sireet, London, §.W.18 
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A world labour parliament 


By JAMES AVERY JOYCE 


“It is no glory to build a dam by the 
sweat of slaves. There can be no peace 
when a nation denies to one race the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by another. 
There is no progress when men are 
herds, fenced in and barred from that 
association and organisation through 
which they can alone achieve their rights 
and their freedom, according to the 
elementary rules of social justice.” 


SUCH were the forthright words 

which came from the lips of Mr. 
George C. Lodge, United States 
Assistant Secretary of Labour for 
International Affairs, in his opening 
address at the International Labour 
Conference which met last month in 
Geneva. 

Coming from the official level in’ the 
United States, the strength of these views 
are indicative of the wind of change that 
has been playing across the affairs of the 
ILO for a long time. Africa and Asia now 
form so large a contingent--with 16 new 
Member States being present for the first 
time—and there is an agenda reflecting the 
realities of the new balance of power in 
the world. 

More than 1,000 government, employers’ 
and workers’ delegates and advisers have 
been participating and ninety-four of the 
100 member states have sent delegations to 
the Conference, which is the supreme 
policy-making body of the LO. The pro- 
gress of the organisation in the direction 
of universality can be measured by a com- 
parison with last year’s 44th Session of the 
Conference, at which 78 out of 83 member 
states were represented. 

¢ 
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In its application for admission, the Gov- 
ernment of Sierra Leone made a point 
which has become of great significance to- 
day, as former colonies become fully- 
fledged members of the world community. 
The recently formed Government declared 
that it continued to be bound by the 
obligations entered into by the United 
Kingdom on behalf of the territory of 
Sierra Leone in respect of 16 International 
Conventions. In addition, Sierra Leone has 
undertaken to ratify in full immediately 
four ILO Conventions, hitherto applied by 
Britain with modifications, and also to 
ratify seven other ILO Conventions. This 
attitude is typical of the transfer of respon- 
sibility from the metropolitan to the ex- 
colonial Powers, 


These new governments are stepping into 
the shoes of their former masters and so 
accepting the advanced legislation implied 
in the ILO Conventions which, under the 
pressure of world opinion, the metropolitan 
Powers have been gradually extending to 
their overseas possessions. ‘Thus the 
“new” members do not start from scratch. 

Plain speaking is naturally to be expected 
from the leaders of the freedom move- 


ments of Africa and Asia and the Labour 
Conference provides an ideal sounding 
board for them. Mr, Seth K. Anthony, 
Ghana Government delegate, asserted that 
the “superstructure of the organisation 
should be radically modified to reflect the 
growing influence of the neutral Powers. 
Nor can we go on for ever to be members 
of an organisation where we are discrimi- 
nated against.” Mr. Anthony continued: 
“We cannot for ever belong to the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation when deci- 
sions about Africa are taken in Geneva.” 

He also denounced Portugal for its 
policies in Angola and the Union of South 
Africa for its apartheid policy, and the 
conference sect up a committee of enquiry 
to meet his point. He described Ghana as 
“one of the countries in the world where 
labour is given its proper place in society, 
and workers are fully associated in the 
solution of national problems.” 


sd sd ¢ 


Whether or not this claim is justified, in 
terms of the actual conditions in Ghana, 
the truth is that these younger statesmen 
from the “new” countries are using the 
world platform to declare in no uncertain 
terms that they stand for an emancipated 
order, far removed from the paternal atti- 
tudes which still prevail among some 
Western leaders. There is no going back. 

The work of the current session has been 
organised according to an established pat- 
tern. ‘Fhe Director-General’s report was 
discussed in great detail in plenary sittings, 
and consideration was given in committee 
io special topics on the agenda. 

The theme set by the Director-General's 
report is “ Labour Relations—Present Pro- 
blems and Prospects for the Future.” The 
number of speakers taking part was over 
200, with about 40 cabinet ministers among 
them. These speeches provided the confer- 
ence with a vast amount of information on 
Jabour relations in the various countries 
and al) kinds of proposals for future deve- 
lopment. 

Two of the technical committees—the 
committee on hours of work and the com- 
mittee on workers’ housing--have drafted 
recommendations. The committee on voaca- 
tional training and the committee on social 
security had a first discussion of the ques- 
tions before them, and these will come up 
again at the conference next year for the 
adoption of the appropriate international 


instruments. 
® ® @ 


Two further questions—employment pro- 
blems and policies and the réle of the ILO 
in the promotion of economic expansion 
and social progress in the developing 
countries—were examined in committees on 
a general discussion basis. 

Fach year since its first session held in 
Washington in 1919 the ILO agenda has 
carried one or two leading ideas. Now, at 
its 45th session, with a hundred countries 
and over 1,000 delegates and advisers sit- 


ting in a much enlarged hall which the 
Palais des Nations finished in the nick of 
time for this session, the conference opened 
up a debate on social policies which range 
over the whole of mankind's collective 
needs and opportunities. 

Yet emphasis was on two key items: 
first, the innovation of the new Institute 
for Labour Studies inaugurated during the 
conference, and, secondly, the need for 
positive attitudes towards the “ developing ” 
countries. (No longer is the term “ under- 
developed ” allowed !) 

David A. Morse, ILO Director-General, 
described the new institute as “striking 
proof of the ability of the ILO to adapt 
itself to the needs of the modern world.” 
The ILO had become increasingly aware, 
through its technical Operations and re- 
search, he said, that established theories 
and consecrated practices were inadequate 
to cope with the complex labour problems 
resulting from today’s rapid technological, 
economic and social changes. 

The institute would therefore be a place 
where “ new thinking can be further stimu- 
lated, where ideas developed by different 
people in different places can be con- 
fronted, and where this new thought can be 
channelled into the realm of practitioners 
of social and labour policy, particularly 
those who will take the important decisions 
affecting the lives of working people in 
years to come.” 


‘Greater authority 
for UN’ 


MERICA should be prepared to give 

Breater authority on disarmament to 
the United Nations, declared Senator Hum- 
phrey, chairman of the Senate disarmament 
sub-committee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, in a speech to the European- 
American Assembly on Arms Control, at 
Burgenstock in Switzerland. 

Senator Humphrey was asking his Gov- 
ernment to pursue test ban negotiations 
even though Russia might seem to want 
the discussion to die. He suggested that an 
international space peace agency be estab- 
lished under the auspices of, but indepen- 
dent from, the UN; and that no compre- 
hensive disarmament could be achieved 
without the Chinese. 

The final report of the European-Ameri- 
can Arms Control Assembly reads: “ We 
want general, comprehensive and controlled 
disarmament—-general in that it would 
apply to all countries, comprehensive in 
that it would embrace all categories of 
weapons and forces, controlled in the sense 
that the system would give confidence that 
obligations are respected. 

“Tt would require further substantial 
modifications of full national sovereignty. 
Its later stages would require a system of 
central enforcement and adjudication, toge- 
ther with an international police force of 
considerable power. This would greatly 
circumscribe the freedom of action of 
national states.” 
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Send notices ta arrive ret post Moaday 
Date, TOWN, Time, Place (hall, sireet); nature of 
event, speakers, organizers (and seoretary's aédvees) 

Friday, July 14—-Suaduy, July 16 

CAMBRIDGE; 7.15, Friday evening to 2.30 pm. 

Sunday. Newnham College. Modical Association for 


the Prevention of War Conference: 
genesis of War.” 
Saturday, July 15 
BRADFORD: 3 pm. Friends Mtg. Ho., Mel- 
bourne Pl. (off Littl Horton La.). Area Mtg. PPU. 
IVINGHOE, BEDS. 3 pm. “Brookfield” (Bax- 
ficld), Ne. Church, No. 16 Bus Route, Garda 
Party, All are welcome. PFC. 
_NEEDHAM MARKET, SUFFOLK : 3 pm. Glien- 
view, Barking Rd. Garden Mtg. Rev. Hampden N. 
Horne ; Report of FoR Council Mtg., Tea. FoR, 


PPU. 
Sunday, July 16 
LONDON, N.W.6: J1 am.—6.30. 37A Broad- 
hurst Gdns, (nr. Finchley Rd. tube). Day Confer- 
enco on Nuclear Disarmament. Konni Zilllacus: 
“ Britain and the Nuclear Alliances.’’ Dr, Anthony 
Hart: ‘Disarmament as a Positive Approach toa 
World Problems."" Adm. 2s. 6d. for three sessions 
(remit with SAE to 38 Sarre Rd., N.W.2) or at 
door Is, per session, CND. 
Monday. Yaly $7 
BIRMINGHAM: 8 p.m, 221 Vicarage Rd , Kinga 
Heath Mig. of Kings Heath and Cottcridge PPU. 
BRICHTON; 7,30 pm. Ruyal Pavilion, Con- 
a (aay vp. is var ae = ec civ ier 
. & mand far an Enquiry": Pe i and 
Dr. Anthony Hart. CND. ad ph 


“The Patho- 


Wednesday, July 19 
LONDON, N.9: 8 p.m. Congregational Church 


Hail, Fore St., ‘Problems Facing an Unarmed 
Ty Discussion led by J. Allen Skinner. 


Thursday, Joly 20 

LIVERPOOL: 7.45 pm. Friends Mig. 
Hayter St., Group Meeting. PPU. 

LONDON, E.11; 8 p.m. Friends Mig. Ho., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Michael Heaker; ‘‘ Anarchiam.” 
E.10 and E.11 PPU. 

LONDON, N.W.3:; 8 p.m. 47 Netherhal] Gardens 
(Flat 7), *' Vinoba Bhave and World Peace,"’ Donald 


Ho., 


Groom. PPU. 

Saturday, Jaly 23 
LONDON, N.1s 2.30 p.m. Basement, 5 Cale- 
donian Rd., Definitive Mtg, Proposed Nuclear 


Disarinament Constructive Service. CND, 


LONDON, 5.W.16: 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. Streatham 
Hill Station. Mobile team: Poster parades, Ieaflet- 
ing, public meetings. YCOND. 


Saadey, July 23 
LONDON, N.tt 3.30 pm. 5 Caledonian Rd. 
Universal Religion-Pacitist Fellowship. Antony 
Bates: “ Art snd Universal Christianity.” 


LONDON, 8.W.t: 3.45 pm. Air &t. (behind 
Swan and Edgar), Piccadilly. West End Poster 
Parade. Westminster CND. 

LONDON, W.C.31 11 am. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion 5q. W. Edwin Collier, MA, on ‘ This Busi- 
ness of Loving cur Enemies." South Place Ethical 


Society, 5 
Munday, Jaly 24—Friday, July 28 
LONDON, S.W.161  7.30-8.30.  Sireatham 
Station, Meeting for canvassing. Y } 


Hill 


Tuesday, Joly 25 
LONDON, W.C.1: 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
All) PPU members welcome. London Arca PPU, 
Thureduy, July 27 
LONDON, E.11; 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., 
Bush Kd., Leytonstone. Clifford Giles: ‘‘ The 
Children at my School." E.10 and E.11 PPU. 
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SATURDAYS 
LONDON, W.11: Golborne Rd., aff Portobello 
Market, north end. Peace Bonokstall in Market. 
0 am-S pm Helpers for two-hour shifts are 
needed. Apply to | Secretary, HAY 2086, or 
Ouganisor, FLA 7906. Porchestor PFU. 
SUNDAYS 
LONDON, N.W.31) Whitestone Pond, H tead 
Heath. CND Open Air Migs at 2.3000 
GLASGOW: Queen's Park Gates, Victoria Rd. 
PPU Opea air mesting. Evory Sunday at 8 p.m. 


SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 
LONDON: 72 Oakicy Sq, N.W.1. 
work cere take place whenever possible 
munky. IVS. 


Week-end 
“Phons 
Work for needy pections of the com: 


THURSDAYS 
LONDON, E.tl1 § p.m. Frisads Mtg. x 
Rd imsar Greon Man), B10 and Tal tecog’ pro. 
_.  .WEEKDAYS 
LONDON, W.C.2¢ ‘The Crypt, St. Martin-in-the- 
ee 3 Bore  Badl  eahubitan in aid of 
‘reedom from u ‘ ign. j 
end of September. gies yee MT 
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PUBLICITY THE GOVERNMENT DOESN'T LIKE 
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Millie Goes To Jail In The — 
Hight Against The H-Bomb 
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A two-page spread, part of a long and 
well illustrated article which ap- 
peared in the weekend magazine 
supplement of the Vancouver Sun- 
day Sun on June 24, Written by 
Peter Sypnowich, it tells of the 
Canadian couple, now living and 
working in E:ngland, Millie and 
David Slater, who have been busy 
in direct action against nuclear 
war since the first Swaffham 
demonstration in December, 1958. 

David Slater is a mathematician who 
hails from Toronto. His wife 
Millie, who appears in the full-page 
photo on the right of the spread 


Big publicity for 
rates refuser 


] AURENCE HISLAM picketed a public 
4 auction room in Stroud on June 29, 
and appealed to the large crowd present to 
register their opposition to the deception of 
Civil Defence by refusing to bid for a 
wheelbarrow and lawnmower. These had 
been seized by the Stroud Rural District 
Council when Laurence Hislam refused to 
pay tho three shillings of his rates car- 
marked for Civil Defence. 

Tho buyers were not responsive to the 
appeal, and the items were quickly sold, 
but good coverage of the picket was 
afforded by the Gloucester Citizen and the 
Bristol Evening Post, a five-minute inter- 
view on the BRC West Rogion’s " ‘Topic of 
tho Week programme, and the Western- 
Welsh regional news on BBC television. 

“T was surprised,” Laurence Hislam told 
Peace News, “at the number of people 
who expressed their support whilst 1 was 
picketing. Several offered to buy the goods 
and give them back to me, but [ discour- 
aged them. 1 feel that the loss of the two 
articles was well) worth the  anti-Civil 
Defence publicity. 1 will, of course, con- 
tinue to deduct the CD partion of my 
rates.” 


Hiroshima victims 


MWVHE Hampstead Group of the Campaign 

= for Nuclear Disarmament hopes to be 
able to adopt one of the 600 families of 
survivors of the Hiroshima bombing, exist- 
ing still in misery and destitution. 

This was decided after Hampstead sup- 
porters had heard an address by Edita 
Mortis, authar of Flowers ov Hiraostuma, 
who recently visited Hiroshima for the 
third time. 


being arrested at Swaffham, comes 
from Winnipeg. The fact that such 
features are published indicate an 
interest abroad in direct action for 
nuclear disarmament which Govern- 


NT 


‘The Language of Faces’ 


NEW film featuring the Quaker Vigil 
at the Pentagon Jast autumn has just 
been completed by the American Friends 
Service Committee's Information Service. 
The Language of Faces, a 16 mm black- 
and-whito film (17 minutes) deals with the 
individual's responsibility to face the issues 
of war and peace. dt is a film to “ explore 
the war inside us and around us and point 
up the crucial importance of taking a stand 
against mass violence,” 


4 


John Korty wrote, produced and directed 
the film. His cameras aimed at dramatis- 
ing the omnipresence of war and its pre- 
parations in our daily lives, avoiding the 
scars tactics of mushrooming clouds and 
horror scenes, and appealing for an under- 
standing of the difference between tho 
darknoss outside and the light within. 

Tho lJatler part of the film shows the 
1960 Quaker Peace Witness, in which 1,000 
Friends stood in silent vigil before the 
Pentagon, their faces speaking a silent 
testimony against violence as an instrument 
of peace, Original music has been com- 
posed by Teiji Ito. 

The Language of Faces is available in 
ihe US from national and regional offices 
of AFSC, and in Britain from Concord 
Film Council, 154 Corbyn Street, London, 
No.4. 


J.C. Kumarappa fund 


\ FUND of 500,000 rupees is being 
“raised in India to provide a memorial 
to J. C. Kumarappa, secretary and later 
president of the All-India Village Industries 
Association, who died on January 30, 19of). 

Vhe memorial will take the lorm of 
inuscum and library for cottage and village 
industnes along with a demonstration and 
working centre, and is being organised by 
the Kumarappa Memorial Preparatory 
Committee, S Nagathamman Koil Street, 
Madras, 18, with the support of Pandit 
Nebrus and many distingnished Gandhian 
Workers 

Ea 


FRED WILLIAMS 


Dr, ered Williams, the Australian Quaker 
and Esperantist who gained hundreds of 
cuntacts for the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national, died on June tS, 


ment spokesmen here try hard to 
deny. 


tener a nt anmnma nm mr ime 


WOMEN AGAINST 
CIVIL DEFENCE 


PXOLLOWING President’ Kennedy’s an- 
nouncement that he intends to recom- 
mend “more adequate civil defence,” and 
Governor Rockefeller’a statement ta the 
press, after conferring with the President, 
that shelters will be included, the Women’s 
International Leugue for Peace and Free- 
dom means to intensify ity campaign in 
opposition to Civil Defence, and promul- 
gato even more vigorously its belief that 
the only effective civil defence ia peace. 

This has been resolved in spite of stato- 
ments from Civil Defence authorities hint- 
ing at “pinkish infiltration at the local 
levels" in WICLPP and the Committes for 
a SANE Nuclear Policy, 

During the April 28 Civil Defence exer- 
cise two New York WILPF members were 
arrested and spent three days in detention. 
Philadelphia women raised umbrellas when 
the sirens sounded to satirise the effestive- 
ness Of bomb shelters. 


On TV 


se LIKE Governor Faubus, bur f 
wouldn't want him to marry my sister,” 
is a characteristic quip of satirist: Mort 
Sahl who appears on BEC television on 
July 19. Sahl's humour is topical, ironic, 
and intelligent. In show business since 
1993, Khe has become almost an institution 
yet almost a prophet of nonconfarmity. 
His long-playing records include Afar Sahl 
a Woy of Life and The Future Les 
thevad. 
* 


A FIER seven years as High Commis- 

sioner for India in Hritain, Mrs, Pandit 
will soon be retiring from that post, BBC 
TV invited her to tatk to Ludovic Keanedy 
on a wide range of subjects, including her 
friendship with Gandhi and her feelings 
about women i politics, “Vhe half-hour 
recording will be broadcast this Sunday, 
July 16, 


A carrection 


In our issue of June 30 the article " The 
Positive Prisoners” included a reference to 

Luke Toward, whose league for penal 
reform iv sll active.” The reference should 
of course have been to “John Howard,” 
andl we are advised that he tad nathing to 
do with the league for penal reform which 
was not created until over a hundred years 
alter tis death. 
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Mystery 


qAcu person has bis 
own collection of im- 
peuctrable oo niystericn of 
life. [i remaing a mystery 
to me how people can 
possibly play the piano, 
how (hey cans repair 
englaes, or possibly under- 
astound the techaicul ith of 
econutista, of follow the 
scering in that curd game where pegs ane 
wrrauged toa tthe board. 


% 
FUND 
yatesp 


Vt also mystifiey me how, in these austere 
wil urgent days, voine people nianage ty 
huve preciouy jewels of great price, whieh 
now and agala are moleo (aod fur the 
owners of which my beart finda it bard to 
bleed); and how certain opulent sule-roomes 
are bept busy unchoning valuable collec 
tions af things which appear to huve litte 
significance to Hfe uv it is commonly lyed. 

The collecting maoia ited! Womynteriou, 
How do collectors choose thelr themes 7 
By avcident? Or by some metaphysical 
allinity ? flow is it (hat the geatlest per 
son can become ruthie and rogue 
while trucking down the only plece of 
coloured glass or the only Gua teber that 
with do ? 


Whatever ihe answers to sack miystecica, 
thece cunoot bo much ditticuly about the 
collection we favour at Peate News. We 
are always grateful to recelve any speck 
tens, used or winded, of modern colus aud 
trousury abies; und we are alxy dofinttay 
latcresed in documents such ay postal 
adem, moncy orders, or slyacd choqoes. 
Uheas we prefer unued, and i ponidle 
valid. 

Our collection doex wot seem ta aay in 
our bands very long, bua we bellawe that 
our brief cacounter with h does have a 
uizodicunce to Hie ug it ie commonly lred. 

JACK SHEPHERD. 

Donations since Hine 30; £40 19s. 

(Anon, £25, £3,) 

Total since Feb. 1: £480 8s. 4d. 

Fleass make cheques, etc. payable to 
Lady Clare Annesley, Vreasurer, Peace 
News, S Caledonian Rd. London, N.1. 


Italian teacher 


suspended 


TRACHER of English at the Nene- 
venta Grimunar School in Milan has 
been suspended from teaching in all state 
schools for two years for " reading to his 
pupils lines from *‘ Paradise Lost? by the 
Protestant Milton,” according to a states 
ment issued by Professor Luigt Rodelli, 
secrotary to the Milan office of the Asag- 
ciation for Religious Freedom in aly 
(ALRD. 

The statement cine: " The rivasures ne 
cently taken by the Minisier of Public Bdue 
cation, Senator Wosco, against Profesear 
Giovanni Radice, are very harmful to free. 
dom of worhip and teaching, ‘The 
Milan office of ALRI raised a  proteat 
against the principle of imposed religion in 
stale schools, which the Mitister's measures 
implicitly adoyit. lt alsa protested against 
the practice, sanctioned by the present 
Minister, of depriving a citizen of the right 
to work for religious motives,” 


+ 


Facts bubind the Cuban fiasco 
and the Algerian Revolt 


YOU MUST BEAU THE SECOND 
PRINTING WITH THE NEW FOREWORD 


A Sindy of a 
Muster Spy 
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by BOB EDWARDS, Ml’, nud 
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BEYOND THE MYTHS ON KUWAIT 


Oil is 


thicker than 


By Roy Sherwood 


ALTHOUGH the question whether 
General Kassim did or did not 
intend to use force in order to make 
Kuwait part of Iraq is no longer of 
direct importance, it will have con- 
siderable after-effects. 

If it is accepted by the Afro-Asian countries 
that he did not mean to use force as he 
hay repeatedly declared, the British mili- 
tary rush to the assistance of oil-rich 
Kuwait will go down with them as an- 
other attempt to keep colonialism alive 
in spite of outer appearances of liberat- 
ing former dependencies. 


But if they come to think that he was pre- 
vented from wing force only by the 
quick build-up of British counter-forces 
within Kuwait, they are likely to become 
suspicions whether he did not simply 
want to substitute an imperialism of his 
own for the fading one of the British. 


* 


On the one hand it is hard to believe that 
General Kassim, whom nq one has 
reason to consider stupid, should have so 
misread the situation as to fail to realise 
that Rritain could and would make the 
military effort necessary to turn an Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait into a desperate ven- 
ture capable of success only if the United 
States took sides against the British—in 
a sort of repeat performance of Suez. 
Qn the other hand, the suddenness of his 
claim to suzerainty over Kuwait, made 
Jate in June after having himself spoken 
of the sheikdom only a short while be- 
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Reduction sufpended 


M R. KHRUSHCHEV announced — last 
~" Saturday that he had. suspended the 
proposed reduction of Soviet armned forces, 
and was raising the Sovict military budget 
by more than a third of its projected total 
for 196}. 

"The increase of about £1,377,000,000 will 
raise the total ta about £4,960,000,000, He 
was speaking at a graduation of olficers 
from Soviet military academics of the situa- 
tion in Berlin and the possibility of crisis 
there. 

President Kennedy has since ordered a 
review of US forces. 


The right to vote 


TE\WO law suits charging that Negroes had 

been denied voting rights in two Mise 
sissippi counties, have been filed by the 
Justice Department under the civil rights 
lawa of 1957 and 1960. 

Attorney General Robert Kennedy said 
on July 6 that investigation had shown “a 
cluar-cut pattern of discrimination.” In 
Forest County only 25 Negrocs are regis- 


fore as an Arab sister-state with which 
he hoped to exchange consular represen- 
tation, certainly lays him open to sus- 
picion. 

Though quite different in detail, the 
Kuwait-Iraq situation bears a funda- 
mental resemblance to the one between 
Katanga and the Congo. In both cases 
there is the intense irritation to starving 
multitudes of wealth displayed before 
their eyes in an area formerly united 
with their own. The province of Katanga 
is the only prosperous region of the 
Congo, and it does not take kindly to 
the idea of sharing its prosperity with the 
test of Congolese territory. 

Kuwait, one of a great number of small 
sheikdoms under Turkish overlordship 
until 43 years ago, as also were those of 
what is now Iraq, does not see why it 
should go back to the long-forgotten 
links of a jointly suffered and disliked 
domination-—all the less so since it would 
mean a great reduction in her fantastic 


blood 


wealth as soon as fiscal charges became 
averaged over the reunified territory. In 
the one case it is minerals, in the other 
oil, that is proving a thicker external 
bond than the community of blood. 


We shall have to wait a little longer before 
knowing whether the Arab League will 
admit Kuwait to membership. At its 
Council’s meeting on July 4 the question 
was adjourned until July 12, Iraq being 
reported in the meantime to have threat- 
ened that she would withdraw from 
membership on the day Kuwait were 
admitted. So much for the thickness of 
Arab blood and solidanty where oil 
wealth is concerned. 


* 


Kuwait has even found it necessary to send 
a goodwill mission around the various 
Arab countries, so well is it realised that 
the sheikdom is in need of more Arab 
sympathy. And in the endeavour to 
secure it, Kuwait’s Finance Minister, 
Sheik Jabr al Ahmed as Sabah, who is 
leading the mission, has apparently been 


authorised to do something which Kuwait 
has never done before: to offer to invest 
some of the sheikdom’s constantly grow- 
ing surplus profits, hitherto always in- 
vested in London, for investment in poor 
Arab countries. 


On the larger stage of United Nations dis- 
cussion Iraq has repeated her pledge not 
to use force against Kuwait; and in the 
matter of military activities, the British 
forces which our Government was so 
quick in sending into the sheikdom are 
being equally quickly thinned out again. 
There is also question of their replace- 
ment, with British consent, by a United 
Nations force. This, it should be noted, 
is a point of importance because, as long 
as there are British troops in Kuwait, the 
natural feeling of Arabs is to look upon 
the proclaimed independence of the 
sheikdom as fictitious, The same view 
has been expressed in the course of the 
Security Council debate by Soviet repre- 
sentative Morozov in a_ development 
which was to be expected. 

The one solidarity beyond possibility of 
doubt is on this occasion that between 
Britain and the United States: the 
Kuwait oil is shared between British 
Petroleum and the American Gulf Com- 


pany. 


Why British troops are there 
By Fenner Brockway, MP 


Okairman of ithe Mevement fer Celonial Freedom 


Q)FTEN I am asked what “ Neo- 

' Colonialism” means. Kuwait is 
the answer. One day Mr. Edward 
Heath, the Lord Privy Seal (or was it 
Mr. Macmillan?) announces in the 
House of Commons that Kuwait is 
independent. The next week Mr. 
Macmillan (or was it Mr. Heath?) 
announces that British troops have 
occupied Kuwait. That is Neo- 
Colonialism. 

The excuse for intervention was that the 
Sheik of Kuwait had invited British troops 
to save hig kingdom from invasion by Iraq. 
Despite his proudly acclaimed independ- 
ence, the Sheik still acts on the advice of 
British political officers. We can be sure 
that they encouraged the Sheik to appeal 
to Britain. 


NONSENSE 


We were told that Britain went to the 
assistance of a little nation threatened by a 
greater Power. Nonsense. Our troops went 
to Kuwait because a British company ex- 
ploits its rich oit supplies, and still more 
because Kuwait is supremely important for 
British financial jnterests. “ 

The newspapers have tried to frighten the 
British public by saying that our oil sup- 


plies were in danger and that our economy 
would suffer so severely if they were cut 
off that unemployment would spread among 
our workers. Sir Anthony Eden (now made 
an Eart, his Suez crime forgotten) tried to 
make our flesh creep similarly when Egypt 
nationalised the Canal. Again this is non- 
sense. Whoever is boss in Kuwait, the oil 
must come to Britain and the West. There 
is no other market for it. 


REVENUE 

The real issue is not the oil supplies but 
the oil profits. ‘The British Government 
owns 56 per cent of the shares of the 
British Petroleum Company which exploits 
Kuwait's oi} wells. British financiers own 
most of the rest. That is the first reason 
why British troops went to Kuwait, 

The second reason is more hidden. The 
Sheik of Kuwait invests £35,000,000 of his 
oil revenue each year in the City of 
London, I suppose this is the largest single 
investment frorn overseas. It amounts to 
10 per cent of all the funds available to the 
London Stock Exchange. It props up the 
sterling area. British finance would’ be 
severely hit without it. 

There is a third’ reason. © Much of 
Kuwait’s oil is sold to the United States of 
America. It earns dollars for the sterling 
area, At this moment the British economy 
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tered to vote out of the eligible total of 
7,495, Of the white citizens a majority are 
registered of the eligible 22,000. 

In Clarke County not one Negro is regis- 
tered out of an eligible total of 3,000. 
“These suits were filed," said Mr. Kennedy, 
“because the situation has not been recti- 
ficd, nor are there assurances that it ever 
will be rectified by local action. Negroes 
in these two counties are still being de- 
prived of the right to vote—the funda- 
mental right of all American citizens.” 


The registrars of the two counties, and 
the State of Mississippi, are named as 
defendants in the suit which has been 
brought by the Federal Government. The 
hearing is fixed for August 7, 


Middle East missiles 
TSRAEL fired its first rocket 50 miles into 


the air on July §. Mr. Ben-Gurion, the 
Prime Minister, said: “This shows tho 


ability of Israel's scientists. It is all-Israeli 
made.” 

On July 7 a State Department spokesman 
said that the US had granted export licences 
for sale to the United Arab Republic of 
meteorological research rockets. The UAR 
had approached the American National 
Acronautics and Space Administration early 
in June for rockets to be used in a 
weather research programme to begin at 
the end of July. 

The Washington correspondent of The 
Times wrote: “The timing of the UAR 
request and the subsequent decision to buy 
the rockets strongly suggests that Cairo be- 
came aware of Israel’s progress in develop- 
ing its rocket only fairly recently, and 
hastily tried to initiate a similar programme 
of its own. . . The Administration would 
in fact like to conduct a joint programme 
with Cairo, particularly because of the 
strained relations between President Nasser 
and Mr. Khrushchev.” 


is facing a new financial crisis, Evoryone 
expects cuts in our standard of life. A 
blow from Kuwait would have been 
disastrous, 


These are the reasons for the British 
military occupation of Kuwait. Our troops 
are there primarily to protect British finan- 
cial interests. The protection of the sove- 
reign rights of a small nation is incidental. 


Kuwait is a feudal kingdom ruled by the 
Sheik and his family. There is no demo- 
cracy. All the vast wealth of the oil wells 
passes to him. He has had the good sense 
to devote one-third of the revenue to public 
purposes. The result is that Kuwait has 
social standards and services which are 
immeasurably higher than most of the 
Middle East. One-third of the revenue is 
put to reserve. The rest passes to him and 
his family, making them among the richest 
élite in the world. 


DEMOCRACY 


The people of Kuwait will not accept 
this position as democratic ideas grow. 
They. will demand democratic institutions, 
the right to govern themselves. ‘hey will 
challenge the Shcik's private assumption of 
the oil revenue. What then? Does 
Britain’s treaty, with the sheik, requiring 
our aid when his internal security is threat- 
ened, involve us in preventing a democratic 
uprising? 

The oil wealth of the Middle East should 
be used to lift the standard of life of the 
people throughout the Middle Bast. As 
Arab solidarity increases, that demand will 
increase. ‘The peoples wilt say that the 
wealth should be used for the peoples, 
shall be owned by the peoples, and should 
not be the private property of a group of 


feudal Sheiks. 
PROFITS 


At present the profits which come to 
Britain from Kuwait are immensely greater 
than all the economic aid which Britain 
gives to the Middle East. We must begin 
to adjust our economy and finance to a 
realisation that in the future the oil wealth 
of Kuwait will be used not to provide 
profits for the British Government or to 
British investors, not to sustain the T.ondon 
Stock Exchange or the sterling area, but to 
establish the economic salvation of the 
Arab peoples, 

Meanwhile, the sooner the British troops 
are out of Kuwait the better. Responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of the independ- 
ence of Kuwait should be placed with the 
United Nations acting through the Arab 
Tvague. So long as a single British soldier 
remains in Kuwait its recognition as a 
sovereign state will be delayed. 

Copyright in Africa and Asia rasarved 

to author. 


PREPARING FOR SEPTEMBER DEMONSTRATIONS 


An Indian view of the Holy Loeh 
By Professor J. B. 8. Haldane 


This is the full text of Professor Haldane's speech at the London 
rally organised recently by the Committee of 100 at St. Panerus 


JARIENDS, [| am a citizen of the 

Indian Republic, and although I 
believe that | may be still entitled to 
a vote in Britain, | must be carcful 
not to try to tell you what to do, but 
rather to speak about the experiences 
of Indians and Jet you draw your own 
conclusions. 


The Holy Loch is a base for submarines 
belonging to a State which is allied with 
Great Britain, These submarines are not 
designed like the first submarines of 60 
years ago to sink enemy warships but to 
kill enemy civilians, soldiers, old men, 
women, children indiscriminately, 


I joined the British Army in August, 1914. 
There’s a lot to be said against the British 
Anny, but at least we were taught a code 
of honour, Among other things a soldier 
was taught that even at the risk of his own 
life he must not fire on enemy civilians, 
particularly of course women or children, 
on hospitals, on churches, and so on. 


That code is dead. It may be a good thing 
that it is dead. Perhaps a few believe war 
was never an honourable occupation, but 
today no one but a hypocrite and a Har 
could dare to suggest that war was an 
honourable occupation. 


Atrocities 

The Asian attitude is fairly simple. In 
Asia the destruction of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki are regarded as atrocities without 
parallel--and worse than that, Asians will 
say if an American Bomb had been 
dropped on Hamburg or on Genoa the 
heads of the Christian churches would have 
protested, They did not in fact, Only a 
few prominent Christians protested imme- 
diately against what happened in Japan. If 
the Pope or the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to mention only two, had taken a firm line 
then the prospects of Christian evangelism 
in Asia would be enormously better than 
they are today, 

Not only does the present attitude make 
for a distrust of Christianity in Asia; it 
makes for a distrust of democracy. They 


say something like this: The British claim 
to live under democracy, the Americans 
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Town Hall. 


Professor Haldane, a former Professor of Biometry 


in London University, has an international reputation as a scien- 


tist and populariser 


of science. 


During the Forties he had a 


long association with the British Communist Party and the Daily 


Worker, 


fact, 
ancestry, his relatives 


politicians and writers. — tis 


but during the Fifties 
had taken the place of Russia as his vreat interest, 
adopted Indian citizenship. 
including intellectuals, 
uncle, 


it became apparent that India 
He has, 
We has a distinguished 
social reformers, 
Viscount Haldane, was 


Liberal War Minister and Lord Chancellor in the first Labour 
Government, 


claim to live under democracy; have the 
people ever been consulted as to whether 
they wish their government to carry out a 
policy which they are carrying out of 
making these appalling machines of des- 
truction? Have the British people ever 
been consulted as to whether they wish to 
have forcign bases on British territory? 
They have not. If that is what democracy 
means, the arguments against the Soviet 
system lose a good deal of their force. 


And I would like people to realise that 
the present policy of the British, American 
and French Governments, the failure to 
consult the people before these—I won't 
say vitally, Tl} say martally—important 
decisions is the finest propaganda for Com- 
munism which could possibly be made. 


A few people, I'm glad to say a very 
few, in India say something like this: Let 
us sit down and watch these White men 
kill one another. Our tum will come. 


The very vast majority in India realise 
two things. First of all, that a great many 
Indians, millions of Indians, would be 
killed in any major nuclear war and that 
even a war leading to the mutual destruc- 
tion of the present nuclear Powers would 
not necessarily be the end of nuclear war. 
And, further, many people in India do 
take, I believe, a rather high ethical point 
of view. 

Not only has war ceased to be an 
honourable occupation, but the presence of 
such hases exposes the people of Britain 
to wholesale destruction. A Bomb over 
the Holy Loch could and probably would 
wipe out Glasgow. Whether a Bomb over 
Norfolk would wipe out London or merely 
knock down half the houses and halve the 
lives of the survivors I don't pretend to 
know. 

Foreign bases 


But I want to speak about our Indian 
experience of foreign bases. As you know, 
English troops were sent to various parts 
of India during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries and in Bengal they exer- 
cised the useful function of protecting the 
people against raids by the Mahrattas 
from the South West and by the Nepalese 
from the North. They did this, but the 
Eneglish then grabbed much of the wealth 
of the country and they despised and in- 
sulted its inhabitants. For example, one 
road in the middle of Calcutta was re- 
served for English people only. There 
wasn’t even barbed wire round it, as I 
believe is the case with certain roads in 
Norfolk. 

But the situation in England is rapidly— 
or so it appears to us in India—becoming 
more like that in India during the nine- 
teenth century, when foreign troops had 
special rights and were above the law, In 
India some of our tertitary, or what we 
claim—and I believe rightly~-as our terri- 
tory is today occupied by Portuguese, sone 
by Pakistani and some by Chinese troops. 

¥ am sure that we could ask the Russians 
for help against Portugal. They would be 
very glad to give us, if not troops, a few 
hundred tanks. We could ask the Chinese 
for help against Pakistan and they would 
be very glad to come over and drive Pakis- 
tanis out of some of the occupied districts 
even if they stayed there themselves. We 
could ask the Americans for aid against 
Chins, but we have learned our lesson and 
we don't do these things. 

If we cannot drive them out either by 
peaceful means or possibly by our own re- 


“The technique of non-violent pro- 


test,’ says Professor Haldane, * owes 

uw very prest deal to Gandhi. . . 

The change which has iaken place 

in the technique of war has made 

Gandhi much more correct than he 
was in his own time.” 


sources, we would sooner have those bits 
of terrntory occupied than have foreign 
troops on our soil once again. 

Now the technique of non-violent pro- 
test which ] am glad to think you are 
going to take up in a big way in this 
country owes a very great deal to Gandhi. 
Civil disobedience was in fact the tactic of 
the primitive Christian Church, and Gandhi 
was the last to deny his debt to the early 
Clinistians, 

Now Gandhi's method was possibly not 
the best possible during his own lifetime. 
It can be argued that in that time an in- 
surrection might have been more efficient, 
but | am enough of a Marxist to realise 
that the change which has taken place in 
the technique of war has made Gandhi 
much more correct than he waa in his own 
lime. 

Forms of violence which were practic- 
uble—-[ do not say they were morally justi- 
fiable but they could lead to success, poli- 
tical success, perhaps only temporary suc- 
cess, but snecess of a kind-50 years ago 
are impossible today, And 1 believe that 
everyone in this country who is ee of 
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mass nan-viglent protest has a very reat 
deal to learn fram Gandhi and the devoted 
men wid wotcn who worked with him. 
The essence of Gandhi's method as 1 see 
tis hot to hurt ar to attempt to hurt un- 
just ralers or others whe ure perpetrating 
injustice but to force them to hurt you. It 
they huet you enough they will not only be 
shamed before the masses of the people, 
they will ultimately be shamed before their 
own consciences. [ doubt if I could be a 
good Gandhian. 1 could torn the other 
cheek, but when somebody hit me on the 
other check 1 should be very likely to hit 
back. Vve unfortunately been conditioned 
iw defend myself, and I don't think I 
should be much good, but F do hope that 
many of you here have the necded sell- 


discipline, 
Self-discipline 


Gandhi himself, when his protests led to 
Tinting in Which police or other representa- 
lives of the Government were killed, was 
fored by his principles ta call the protest 
off and you haven't the time to spare for 
thar kind of thing. It is up io the organ- 
isers of these protests to see what they are 
genuinely non-violent. T hone and believe 
that many praple in this room have the 
necessary self-discipline becanse it is rather 
harder to be non-vielent when you are 
attacked by a smulicr number of police 
men than to charge against an encmy-—but 
it can be done, 

{t is prohable that some of yon will be 
killed. 7 think that 200 of so deaths might 
save the lives of some 40 or 50 million 
people, and it would be a jolly good bar- 
rain, Remember that Socrates, Jesus and 
Gandhi could all have escaped death. They 
chose death and their deaths were effective, 


Business 


| hope that some of your efforts will be 
directed against the physicists and others 
who are concerned in this horrible business, 
Hoas extraordinarily dilicult to know where 
to draw the linc. One is asked to help in 
precautions for safety of peaple and one 
finds that one is devising methods of kill- 
ing them, [f you want te find out how a 
person might be killed in certain circum- 
stances it’s extremely hard to draw the line. 
Nevertheless, | believe that in suclear 
physics it is entirely possible ta draw the 
ling, and the same is true of skilled workers 
who are similarly engaged, 

One last point: This is nat an anti 
American meeting. 2 oam not an ant. 
American. | disapprove of many actions 
of the American Government aad the 
American forces in the fast few years, of 
sume of which you have heard, bur 1 do 
not think that these acta are anything like 
as bad as thase of British Governments 
and British arcd forcas a hundred years 
ago, 

{ do not want the Atmerican people to 
sufler, as they certainly will suffer ina 
miclear war, for the evil deeds of some 
members of their Ciovernment and eame 
officers in their forces. | am not anti 
American; Tam pro-American, 


"The appalling erery of 


ANG 


OL A 


100,000 PEOPLE--refugees; territied, iil, homeless 


WAR ON WANT has provided fares, and six months’ 
maintenance for five doctors—themselves refugees— 
so that they may return to the border villages 


BUT we nerd money for FOOD, MEDICINES, CLINICS. CAN YOU HELP T 
Please be generous in your giving and in your influence untiring 


WITHOUT deduction your gift will be forwarded 
Send NOW to the Hon. Treasurer: 


The Rt. Hon. JAMES GRIFRITES 


WAR GO 
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‘ALDERMASTON’ 


Photo : Gilbert Ness 


This work by Peter Peri, the Quaker sculptor, was exhibited in London 


recently at the Trades Unions’ Festival Exhibition of painting and sculpture 


at the Bethnal Green Library. It is executed in polyester resin. 


To ARMS, 


Ernest Hemingway, [890-1961 


EMOTIONS TURNED 
INSIDE, OUT 


By D, S. Savage 


J{RNEST HEMINGWAY, who was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature 
~ seven years ago, was born in Jlinois, USA, in 1898—just in time to serve 
with the American troops in Italy in the First World War, and to qualify for 
inclusion in the fated “ lost generation ” of post-war writers. 


His first book of short stories, IN Our 
Time, perfectly catches the mood of she 
embittered, tough young man whose world | 
of values had been blown to bits by the 
war, while the deep sense of futility and 
despair generated by his first novel, THE 
Sun Atso Rises, also comes from its 
hero’s plight as a war victim: he has been 
emasculated by a battle wound, and is 
impotent to consummate his relations with 
the woman he is in love with. 

His best book is undoubtedly A Fare- 
WELL TO AkMS, the poignant, dry-eyed 
story of a love affair between a soldicr and 
a nurse, fated to disaster by the course of 
warlime events which sweeps them along to 
death, suffering and irremediable Joss. 

Ilemingway's vision of life up to this 
point (1929) was determined by the trau- 
matic experience of the horror and brutality 
of war; he saw men and women as help- 
lessly passive victims of an indifferent or 
positively vindictive fate, enmeshed in 
meaningless violent action and _ blindly 
polarised by the twin forces of sexuality 
and death. He forged a terse, laconic 
style of prose narrative which should 
exactly express this vision. 


Violent action 


He was, however, unable to move beyond 
the point of insight reached in A FAREWELL 
Himself becoming increasingly 
enslaved by the boredom and vacuity 
which he depicted in his writings, he sought 
relief in a cult of violent action and in 
playing with death. In the Thirties he 
wrote Drant IN THE AFTERNOON, revealing 
his addiction to the cult of the bullfight, 
and Green HILts op Arrica, revealing a 
rather less convincing addiction to the 
hunting of big game. 


MWe ee 


Alan Paton as short story writer 


Debbie Go Home, by Alan Paton. 
(Wlonathan Cape, 9s. 6d.) 


pol ALLOWING his well-known novel 
~ Cry tun BeLoved Country and 
Too LATE THE PHALAROPE the col- 
lection of short stories by Alan 
Paton gathered under the title 
Denne Go Home will find a ready 
market of sympathetic and expect- 
ant readers, 


They will not be disappointed, Some, who 
found the two novels not to their taste, 
might well be converted to Ajan Paton 
ay a writer by this volume of slightly 
built, delicately balanced, but beautifully 
poignant short stories. ‘The storics make 
no speeches, pound no pulpits, sing no 
psalms, but give most finely and precisely 
the particular “something” that is in 
the air between Black and White people 
in South Africa. 


In fact, they give more than that. Partic- 
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ularly in the stories of relationship be- 
tween the principal of the reformatory 
(which, for many years, Alan Paton was) 
and the youths in his charge, the experi- 
ences described must ring very true even 
to people not specially interested in 
South Africa, 


The Republic of South Africa at the 
moment is a complex and difficult 
country. A lot has been said about it. 
Angry tongues have wagged, angry books 
have been written, angry films have been 
made. Alan Paton does not rage. He 
knows the complexities, the thousand 
and one personal factors that lie behind 
the scenes in the great dramatic tragedy. 


* 


For instance the first story: the situation is 
that of a Coloured family divided 
amongst itself. The mother and daughter 
are excited about the debutantes’ ball 
where the daughter will shake hands with 
the Administrator. The father is en- 
raged that the daughter should have so 
little pride that she would put herself in 
the position of shaking the hand that 
denies her every basic social and political 
tight. The brother is preparing «@ 
protest against the debutantes’ ball and 
is yet drawn into supporting his sister’s 
attendance at it by his love for his 
mother. 


have put it crudely. The story is much 
more subtle, the human relationships 
much more complex and delicately ob- 
served, This is the way things happen 
in real life. F:ven the fiercest political 
agitator is, after all, hurnan, 


Throughout the six reformatory stories, 


each a difficult and sad situation, yet 
somehow treated gently with just the 
right amount of warm quiet humour, the 
principal emerges as a character one 
would very much like to meet in real 
life. ‘Through trying and failing and 
trying again his life seems to reach nearer 
to the ideal of human sympathy and 
understanding than most people's. 


The boys he describes so vividly have his 
love in spite of everything. From the 
delightful, maddening, quarrelsome Spon- 
ono who carries on a badgering corre- 
spondence with him for years, to the 
frightened, sombre figure of the reformed 
Tsotsie who knows that he will be killed 
when he leaves the reformatory, they 
walk the pages and become part of our 
experience. 


* 


The beast story in the book as far as I am 
concerned is “A Drink in the Passage,” 
one that pin-points the dreadful frustra- 
tion of the White South African who 
feels guilt at the situation and wants 
somehow to break out of it but has been 
too Jong and too deeply trapped in it. 
The contrast of the quiet, civilised Afri- 
can sculptor Simelane subjected to the 
bumbling, awkward overtures of van 
Rensburg, his understanding of the situa- 
tion but the impossibility of resolving it, 
is told with great skill and power. 


This book is a good one. It deepens our 
understanding not only of South Africa, 
but reveals a way of thinking and re- 
sponding to people that is essential if 
there is ever to be peace in the world. 


MOYRA CALDECOTT 


lis war trauma, which had found a rela- 
tively direct and healthy, if painful and 
despairing expression in A FAREWELL TO 
ArMS, then assumed a morbid “ positive ” 
character in his famous novel of the 
Spanish Civil War, For Witom THE BELL 
Totrs (1941) This work represents a 
compulsive repetition of the experience of 
the earlier novel, with its emotions turned 
inside out. Whereas the earlier novel had 
expressed a revulsion from war, meaning- 
less suffering, and death, and a realistically 
cynical attitude towards the sentiments in 
the name of which men were led to torture 
and kill each other, the later one expressed 
a psychologically and morally regressive 
fascination with war and death and adopted 
a romantic attitude towards killing. 


Shouted words 


This can best be illustrated by quoting, 
first, from A FAREWELL TO ARMS: 

I did not say anything. I was always 
embarrassed by the words sacred, glori- 
ous and sacrifice and the expression in 
vain. We had heard them, sometimes 
standing in the rain almost out of car- 
shot, so that only the shouted words 
came through, and had read them, on 
proclamations that were slapped up by 
billposters over other proclamations, now 
for a long time, and I had scen nothing 
sacred, and the things that were glorious 
had no glory and the sacrifices were like 
Stock-yards at Chicago if nothing was 
done with the meat except to bury it... 
Abstract words such as glory, honour, 
courage or hallow were obscene beside 
the concrete names of villages, the num- 
bers of roads, the names of rivers, the 
numbers of regiments and the dates. 

And, second, from For Wiom THe Brie 
TOLLs; 


At either of those places you felt that 
you were taking part in a crusade, That 
was the only word for it, although it was 
a word that had been so worn and 
abused that it no longer gave its true 
meaning ... It was a fecling of conse- 
cration to a duty toward all of the 
oppressed of the world which would be 
as difficult and embarrassing to speak 
about as religions experience and yet it 
was authentic as the feeling you had 
when you heard Bach, or stood in 
Chartres Cathedral or the cathedral at 
Leon and saw the light coming through 
the great windows. 

The object of this “crusade” is, crudely 
enough, the killing of the enemy on the 
other side of the political fence. 


inner compulsions 


As is well known, in the Second World 
War “ Papa" Hemingway ran riot, though 
only @ war correspondent in rank, leading 
his own column of swashbucklers to the 
relief of Paris, and in fact shamelessly 
exploiting the outward war situation for 
the release of his own inner compulsions. 
His later, slighter works, Across THR 
RIVER AND INTO THe Trees and Tie OLn 
MAN AND THE Spa, both come under the 
heading of the literature of the death-wish, 
although the latter is, by common consent, 
on its elemental plane a masterly piece of 
Narration, 

It is sad, though bitterly appropriate and 
of a piece with his whole career, that 
Hemingway should have died a violent 
death, even if accidentally; and by a gun. 


“trenounce war and | will never 
support of sanction another” 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 
Send your pledge to PPU Headquarters 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 


6 Endolelgh Strest London, W.C.1 


A social non-violence 


if INTENDED to write a comment on the 
~ article by Michael Randle appearing this 
week about the present position of the 
pacifist movement. But it seemed to me, 
on re-reading, 40 timely and to the point 
that any lengthy comment of mine would 
be supertluous, However, I still think that 
two points about his article are worth 
making. 

Michael Randle says that the pacifism of 
the ‘Thirties lacked any social analysis. 1 
think he is wrong. To quote only one 
example, Aldous Huxley’s ENDS AND 
Means still seems to me the best piece of 
social analysis that the pacifist movement 
has produced. 1 would be much happier if 
the anti-nuclear campaign had produced 
something to equal that book. 

One of the signs of how Jacking we are 
in this area was given me when T was 
reading Julian Symons’ recent book about 
the Thirties. Talking of the peace move- 
ment in the Thirties, Symons makes it quite 
clear that people felt the need to discuss 
the pacifist position. When Aldous Huxley 
produced a pamphlet stating the pacifist 
position, C. Day Lewis produced a reply 
on behalf of the Communists. 

Today nobody thinks it necessary to say 
more about the pacifist movement than that 
they’re a lot of good chaps completely 
innocent of the real world. Even the anti- 
nuclear position is discussed on the most 
superficial level. And the discussion always 
proceeds on the assumption that there are 
no fundamental differences between multi- 
lateralists and the “ moderate" unilater- 
alists. - 

In general, 1 think Michacl Randle is 
absolutely right, I only bope that PN 
readers respond to the article with the same 
kind of seriousness with which it was 
written —ALAN LOVELL, 57 Greencroft 
Gardens, London, N.W.6. 


CND work camps 


TIVHE possibility of constructive work for 

nuclear disarmament was discussed at 
@ meeting on July 8. The meeting was en- 
thusiastic and something is now fairly cer- 
tain to go ahead. It was emphasised that 
the intention was not to replace marches 
and sit-dawns, but to supplement them with 
a positive attitude which would make clear 
to people our desire to build for peace. 

Projects of this kind would, we believe, 
help to relieve the frustration felt by those 
who, like Battersea Youth CND, wanted to 
do something useful but found no outlet. 
People would find it harder to call us 
“wierdies at work” if we were doing 
something valuable in itself. 

Is our real purpose to help people 2? Or 
to add to CND publicity? Our chairman, 
Francis Jude, effectively dealt with this 
point by saying that this would be some- 
thing new: neither “ do-gooding” alone, nor 
protesting alone, but doing constructive 
work with a definite moral and political 
aim. 


THE LIBERTY AND UNITY 
FOR HUMANITY 
COMMITTEE 


Those who deny freedom to others 
deserve it not for themselves, and, 
under a just God, cannot long retain it 

Abraham Lincoln 


Salvador de Madariaga has written : 
“The crouble taday Is tha¢ the Communist 
world understands unity but not liberty, while 
th. Free World understands liberty but not 
unity. Eventual victory may be won by the 
first of the two sides to ac leva the synthesis 
of both liberty and unity.’ 

The Liberty and Unity for Humanity 
Committee, now forming, sets this 
goal for itself. If interested in more 
Information write : 

LIBERTY AND UNITY FOR HUMANITY 
COMMITTEE, LAND OF LINCOLN, 2204 
N. VERMILION STREET, DANVILLE, 
ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


No one wants to commit genocide, 
but we are heading for it if 


Officials and Heads of State 
are left to their own devices, 


Send for sample copy of 
‘Humanity and the World Citizen’ 


Taxpayer-Consumer Research Reports, 


2204 North Vermilion Street, Danville, 
IHinais, U.S.A, 


There was lively controversy about types 
of project. Suggestions ranged from ordi- 
nary work camps, similar to those rum by 
IVS, which seemed the best basis for the 
movernent, to schemes of special  signifi- 
cance: building adventure playgrounds for 
children out of bomb. sites, or working 
close to Aldermaston. 

Those who attended were asked to re- 
pard themselves as “scouts” who might 
report on any possible project in their own 
localities. A Chelsea bomb site and old, 
poorly decorated houses in Hattersea were 
mentioned at the meeting. 

Ie was voted unanimously, first, that the 
proposal should go ahead, and, secondly, 
that CND National Council should be 
asked to consider the matter. After that a 
further definitive mecting will be held—- 
MICHAEL WOODHOUSE, c/o Dr. Rachel 
Pinney, 443 Fulham Road, London, 5.W.10, 


Inside the Labour Party ? 


DO not intend to indulge in a slanging 

match with Mr. Hewitt (July 7). He is 
entitled to express his opinion, even when 
this is that 1 am an irresponsible person. 

He is not entitled, on the strength of a 
letter I wrote, and having no personal 
acquaintance with me, to charge me with 
being devoid of scruples and principles, nor 


cisely the same advantages are to be ex- 
pected from spuce exploration, ‘The cost is 
fur less than most other luxuries (alcohol 
and tobacco, university edacation) and 
uderly insignificant compared to the world’s 
“defence ” budgets. 

Why then is there this opposition from 
some Christians especially to space re- 
search?) Can it be that their fundamental 
theological beliefs appeur to be threatened 
by a non-geocentiic view of the universe ? 
—FREVORK HATTON, 181 Algernon 
Road, London, 5.2.13. 


Open invitation 
ARTER seeing the Armerican ballyhoo 
™ from screen and press over Cuba one 
is further convinced that the blind accept- 
ance of the mentality which made the in- 
vasion possible is more terrible than the 
effects of nuclear fall-out to which it leads, 
Yet listen to President Kennedy himself, 
as quoted in an April editorial of the 
Christian Century trom a State Department 
document: “The rapacity of the [Batista] 
leadership, the corruption of the Govern- 
ment, the brutality of the police, the 
regime's indifference to the need of educa- 
tion, medical care, housing, for social 
justice and economic opportunity, all these 
in Cuba as elsewhere constituted an open 


to accuse me of joining CND without 
studying ita Charter and with the intention 
of using it for socialist propaganda. 


As it happens, I resigned from the 
{Labour Party, after many years of active 
service in many offices, on a question of 
principle, As a founder member of CND 
I played my part in formulating the Charter 
and getting it accepted.—-HOB WAISH, 
154, Droop Street, London, W.10, 


EVIE answer to pacifists for political 

action is in the Fellowship Party, We 
have a policy and aims and objects abso- 
lutely pacifist. 


It is really pitiful to sce pacifists trying 
to convert a militarist party like the Labour 
Party when they have at their hands the 
very ideal party they need --ALBERT 
LEAPER, 22 Barrington Avenue, Hull. 


I BELYEVE that Mr. Roy Hewitt (uly 7) 
is being extremely optimistic in his 
hopes of a unilateralist coalition, 

As a socialist and CND supporter in a 
“trne-blue” constituency Y find that the 
vast majority of unilateralists, with the 
exception of a few enlightened members of 
the true-blue brigade, are either confirmed 
socialists or have strong leanings towards 
the Left. This is perhaps a pity, as our 
opponents, invariably Tories of the mast 
intolerant Kind, at least in the Sixth form 
of the Grammar School which € attend, 
accuse CND of being a Comniunist-inspired 
subversive group, and ‘that its non-Com- 
munist supporters are the poor dupes of 
wily Russian agents. 

Socialist CNID members would nat get 
far if they followed Mr. Hewiit’s advice 
and voted Tory. IF we are to gain any 
success in the campaign against the Romb 
it can only be accomplished by educating 
the uncommitted public who at present just 
couldn’t care less. Only they can decide —~ 
FORBES BROWNE, 24 Grenville Avenue, 
Wendover, Bucks. 


Space research 


rue fact that rockets are used for mili- 
lary purposes is na argument against 
putting them to a peaceful use (lume 30), 
Practically every scientific invention has 
been used-—or abused--by the military, Is 
air travel to be condemned because planes 
curry bombs? Js medical research to be 
abandoned because of preparations for 
bacterial warfare ? 
‘Terrestria] exploration has yielded man- 
kind a rich harvest of knowledge and the 


MINHE funeral tukes place at the Downs 
Crematorium, Brighton, today (friday) 
at 3 pan. of Robert H. Narraway. His 
death last Saturday robs S., England of a 
life-long peace worker and Quaker, 


invitation to revolution.” = And: “ The 
positive programmes of the first months of 
the Castro régime-~the schools built, the 
clinics established, the new housing, the 
early projects of Jand reform, the opening 
up of beaches and resorts to the people, 
the elimination of graft in Government— 
were impressive.” 

This promising revolution, according to 
the US Administration, has been betrayed; 
but it was whipped along the road too jong 
and too hard to leave an alternative, The 
President has told us why Coniumunism 
grows, We are all to blame, We must care 
for peaple in need, whether in Cuba, Laos, 
Algeria, or the next on the list-—~B, BAR- 
NEF, 23 Margorie Road, New Plymouth, 
New Zealand. 


Pacifism grows up 
i A, LEA implies Waly 7) thar the 

* mental maturity and well-being of the 
Peace Pledge Union depends on the ability 
of jis members to appreciate the distinction 
that he draws in his letter. 

Mr. Lea tells us that when he thought 
tolalitarianism to be a greater evil than war 
he was nevertheless prepared to undertake 
and to advocate war resistance; but now 
that he thinks war to be a greater evd than 
totalitarianism he is no longer prepared to 
undertake and advocate wir resistance. 

If thig makes sense, then {1 am afraid 
that bam going to find this “ growing op” 
a difficult process.—W, (, GUISE, §0 Ben 
nett Street, Rugby, 


Deterrence 

@SOME of ous in the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament are believers in 
deterrence, We think that an unprepared 
Britain would be as much at the mercy of 
a foreign invader as is Poland, Hungary, 
Eastern Germany, ete, 

What our critics fail, as yet, to see is 
that the possession af the Bomb is not a 
deterrent. 11 is a weapon of mass suicide 
and those who place reliance on it are say- 
ing that there is no hope for mankind 

On the other hand, we believe thar there 
is a hope, and that hope lies in utilising 
techniques af defence that conform to the 
needs arising out of the nuclear age. Such 
techniques have been indicated by such 
men as Part de Ligt, Stephen King-flall 
and others--SAMUEL CASH, 16 Verulam 
Avenue, London, E.17, 


Polaris Action 

WAVE been asked hy ‘Verry Chandler, 

Polaris Action demonstrator, now in jail 
at Barlinnaig, to contact all thase who have 
participated in the activities of  Potaris 
Action and the denionstratiang al the Holy 
Loch organised by the Direct Action Com- 
mittee, 

As soon ag he is released a meeting will 
be held to discuss the furire plans of 
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Polaris Action and the possibility of re 
forming the group on the lines of a non. 
violent action experiment Will all those 
who participated or are interested in future 
participation please contact me as soon as 
possible COLIN SMART, 9 Maldon 
Court, Bute Road, Waltlugtan, Sarrey. 


Beyond the Urals 


KE A. LEA in his book column Guly 7) 
‘ is mistaken. Helmuth Gollwitzer’s 
book was published by SCM Press in 1953 
mm a translation by E. M. Delacour under 
the Finglish tithe of UNnwinting Journey. - 
HAROLD JOHNSON, 110 Palmerston 
Row, Buckhurst Hill, Essex, 

(Phe book is still available, price \&s.-— 
Rab) 


Direct Action Comatittee 


TINE announcement that the Direct 

Action Committee, as we know it, is 
to cease to exist calls for a note of appre- 
ciation, The committee was perhaps one 
of the finest teams to have came together 
in peace work for many, many years, and 
we all owe them inuch for the way in 
which they opened doors along new and 
promising paths, 

{t is good to know its members are still 
ag busy as ever in peace work, and though 
perhaps they are right to disband now it is 
nevertheless a sad thought that their leager- 
ship as a team will no longer be with us. 
TED DUNN, 77 Hungerdown Lane, Law- 
ford, Manniagtres, Essex. 


Ban sin 
MR. LUECHUS letter Quly 7) criticising 

Martin Luther, Billy Graham, and 
“evangelical Protestantism” raises issues loo 
large for the short letters you like; but 
these pointy should be made, 

Evangelists, theologians, and other saints 
of the Church to whom we may owe much, 
arc slill fallibke mortals, and have gape 
wrong sudly and even terribly at various 
times, 

The Church takes ita authority not from 
them but from: Jesus Christ, and the Word 
of God that Ue lived by and proclaimed. 
What Dr, Graham said about Cuba was 
indefensible. 

Evangelical Protestantism has paid more 
attention than anyone else to God's Words 
and the idea that “ban sin” is more 
radical and necesgary than “ban the 
bomb" is very Scriptural) The PN seller 
who tried to silence the Evangelist on last 
years Aldecmaston march and the displays 
of temper at police and public opposition 
at some demonstrations show the dilemma, 
which Gandhi also partly saw. This does 
not affect the need for total unilateral dle 
armament; but there are many nvrchers 
who would act no differently from our 
politicians (or far worse) in their pusition 
because they are fall of the qualities that 
cate war, 

The teaching of Christ is badly misrepre- 
sented by the sort of liberalism that Tal- 
stoy, Gandbi, and Mr. Mahler and Mr. 
Leech scem ta share ins part. He didn't 
teach things like the brotherhood of man 
or rebcllion “againat politig¢al aatbori- 
tarianisny "| ite did feach, things, like the 
exintente of Hell, and faich in Hiniself as 
the only way to God. Woe nist not twist 
one half of Mis teaching and forget the 
other. CHRISTOPHER IDLE, 67 Murray 
Avenue, Bromley, hent, 
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Towards a social non-violence 


By MICHAEL RANDLE 


Michael Randle spoke recently in London at the Trafalgar 


Square rally of the Pacifist Fortnight Campaign. 


Peace News 


had earlier invited him to set out his thoughts on pacifist cam- 

paigning and war resistance today, which we now publish. 

Michael Randle is secretary of the Committee of 100 and was 

chairman of the Direct Action Committee until it disbanded 
recently, 


QOMEONE asked me recently if I'd ever heard of the Peace Pledge Union. 
“It was a peace movement, he explained, that had been active in the 
Thirties; no doubt it was before my time. 


In assuming that the movement was now 
defunct he was for all practical purposes 
quite right. Wither dealt the death blow to 
the PPU as a dynamic, outreaching move- 
ment, [t has survived as a name and an 
organisation, but it has lost its guts and its 
drive. It ig a ghost that survives, 


The Peace Pledge Union was in its day 
an attempt to “socialise” pacifism, to 
translate a highly personal and individualist 
tradition into political and social terms. It 
failed because it Jacked a serious social and 
political analysis, Indeed one suspects that 
this was often felt—and is still felt—to be 
superfluous, 


Pacifism is itself part of what might be 
termed the “contemplative " approach to 
politics. Politics is seen as an extension of 
individual and small-group relations, The 
individual looks first at himself and his 
immediate social relations and projects the 
pattern that he finds there upon national 
and international politics, He will then 
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against Polaris 
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Emrys Hughes, M.P. 6d. (2d.), $s. doz., 33s. 6d. 100 
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blunder into politics with a naive and start- 


ling freshness that is at the core of radical 
idealism, 


But the approach is successful only in so 
far as it goes on to take into account the 
special factors allecting group relations at 
the national and international level, It is 
not, in other words, a substitute for a 
social analysis. 


Consequences 


The PPU and kindred movements lacked 
such an analysis, One consequence was an 
absurdly simple view of the contemporary 
world; Lansbury’s heroic, doomed mission 
to the Heads of Governments before the 
outbreak of war is 4 good illustration of 
this point. The other consequence was the 
assumption that the personal rejection of 
violence and refusal to take part in war is 
in itself an effective social weapon for end- 
ing war and violence, This is well ex- 
pressed in the Peace Pledge itself and in 
the recurrent slogan “Wars Will Cease 
When Men Refuse to Fight.” It is a bit 
like parading outside the pubs in Glasgow 
on a Saturday night with the slogan 
“Drunkenness Will Cease When Men Re- 
fuse to Drink" and expecting that it is 
going to have any practical effect. 


The analogy is not quite fair, because in 
the age of conscript armics war refusal was 


also one method of war resistance. It was 
not unreasonable at the time to suppose 
that this was the way to resist war, Today, 
when one man can “take out” a city or 
destroy an army by pressing a button or 
turning a key it does not make sense. 


Pacifism in the Thirties was at ils best 
when it was being non-political. Tts most 
solid achievements, such as the Family 
Service Units, were in the field of social 
service and social reform. ‘This social 
service, however, was not integrated, as 
Dolci has since managed to integrate it, 
with a new radical politics. 


Shortcomings 


In spite of its shortcomings the PPU was 
an attempt to weld pacifists of every sort 
into an effective force in society, We have 
all learned a great deal from both the 
successes and the shortcomings of this 
experiment, 


When war broke out the experiment col- 


lapsed. A different war might have 
strengthened the movement—a Suez, for 
example. But the war against Hitler 


smashed it. A. A. Milne said that the one 
word “Hitler” needed to be written at the 
top of every page of Peace Witn Honour, 
his earlier pacifist work. Hitler is the word 
that is nailed to the coffin of 1930s 
pacifism. 

It required a religious or philosophical 
absolutism to remain a pacifist in 1939, or 
at least a social analysis that went further 
and deeper than the movement had been 
able to offer, In face of the onslaught, the 
movement withdrew into its individualist 
shell. The Stop the War campaign col- 
lapsed. Posters denouncing the war were 
meekly withdrawn, There was no longer 
any question of resisting the war, only of 
asserting an individual right to contract out 
of it for reasons of conscience, 


It was an unsatisfactory compromise but 
one that was probably inevitable given the 
agonising choice of the time. I cannot say 


Peacemakers have a ball 


LONG with the ceremonial sabres 
of West Point weddings, the mili- 
tary ball, with its chivalric atmos- 
phere and fancy dress uniforms, 
strikes an incongruous note in an 
age of jet aircraft, push-button 
nuclear warfare and botulinus toxin. 
On some US college campuses in 
recent years small groups of students 
have decided that the time was ripe 
to puncture this romantic anachro- 
nism by staging an event to rival the 
Military Ball. 
At the University of Wisconsin in April, 
1957, the Student Peace Centre launched 
what was to become an annual affair 


scheduled for the evening following the 
ROTC Military Ball. 


* 


Borrowing—and bending--a word from the 
Gandhian lexicon, they styled their shin- 
dig a “ Satyagrahop ” at which over two 
hundred students gathered in the Student 
Union building to dance to recorded 
music and folk songs accompanied by 
guitar, mandolin and washtub bass. Mid- 
way in the evening, the Hop was inter- 
rupted for a skit dealing with pacifist 
efforts to get the heads of three imag- 
inary countries to talk peace. Not for- 
getting ROTC, there was also a staged 
satire on military drill as a protest 
against compulsory ROTC courses, and 
a table displayed free pacifist Hterature. 

Response to the 1958 event was about the 
same, but in 1959 attendance at the Anti- 
Military Ball doubled to 400 people 
while that at the ROTC affair slumped 
by half to less than 600. This remark- 
able shift’ of campus sentiment was 
dramatised on the night of the ROTC 
ball itself when pranksters, happily un- 
affiliated with the Student Peace Centre, 
abducted an ROTC guard of honour, 
spirited him away from his post outside 


the Student Union building and deposited 
him, safe but bewildered, at a tavern 
some distance away. 


The Anti-Military Ball itself featured, in 
addition to dancing to phonograph re- 
cords, a skit entitled “ To Boom or Not 
to Boom: a Twentieth Century Hamlet,” 
or “All Out for Fall-Out,” written by 
student Marshall Brickman and per- 
formed by a cast of eight Peace Centre 
members. 


The plot of the skit concerned the efforts 
of “The Chief" to persuade his 
country’s inhabitants that strontium-90 is 
“good for them.” An advertising agency 
hired by the Chief considers whether to 
use the “ hard-sell ” slogan, “ All Out for 
Fall-out,” or the “soft-sell” slogan. 
* You'll wonder where the fall-out went, 
when the Bombs are cleaned by tho 
Government.” After deciding for the 
“hard-sell,” the ad. agency drops the 
campaign because “ You can't sell people 
something they've already gotten free.” 


* 


At this point the Chief takes matters into 
his own hands and goes before the tele- 
vision cameras to give the public his 
personal assurance that there is nothing 
wrong with strontium-90, The television 
programme flops, however, when a scien- 
tist, who is supposed to appear and 
testify to this effect, fails to show up— 
he has been hospitalised as a result of 
fall-out. In the end, the problem is 
solved when the advertising men chance 
upon a mailman who provides them with 
just the right slogan: “Stop Bomb 
Testing |” 

Immediately after the skit there was an 
attempt to kidnap one of the Peace 
Centre leaders in retaliation for the pre- 
vious abduction of the ROTC guard, but 
the plot was foiled. Martin Pierce, co- 
ordinator of the Student Peace Centre, 
reported that besides the obvious differ- 
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whether or not | would have been a paci- 
fist in 1939, [ don’t think I could have 
worked against, or obstructed, the war 
effort as I feel it necessary to do today 
when nuclear weapons have put the means- 
ends argument on a quite different level. 


By {945 the movement was hardly 
capable of responding creatively to the new 
situation which Hiroshima created. It had 
become dogmatic and withdrawn. In any 
case, the political climate in Britain was 
not yet ripe for a pacifist or neo-pacifist 
revival, 

But the movement might have foreseen 
that sooner or later, if the time were 
granted to us, there would be a_ Left- 
humanitarian revolt against the politics of 
mass slaughter, In 1945 this area of public 
sentiment was caught up in the logic of its 
support for the war and had not recovered 
from the shock of 1939. 


It was not until after Suez and Hungary 
that there was any real breakthrough in 
public thinking on nuclear weapons, But 
in the mid-Fifties it was widely assumed 
that the Pax Atomica had arrived, In 1955, 
for instance, the New Statesman could hail 
the summit conference and the general 
“thaw” as a triumph for “His Majesty 
the H-bomb ” and even looked forward to 
the time when nuclear weapons in orbit 
round the earth would provide the ultimate 
deterrent and guarantee of peace ! 


Complacency 


Suez and Hungary did at least put an 
end to this sort of shallow complacency 
among a significant body of opinion. This 
reawakening crystalised into the movement 
against nuclear weapons in which pacifists 
have played a significant and sometimes a 
leading part. They have done so, however, 
without the approval of the established 
pacifist movement, which has by and large 
remained dogma-bound and unresponsive 
to a new situation. 


My starting point for this article was the 
Pacifist Fortnight Campaign, and if I have 
gone a long way from it, it is because I 
want to make clear the réle I think paci- 
fists, as opposed to the organised pacifist 
movement, have to play in the Sixties. 


{Tam very sceptical about the Pacifist 
Fortnight Campaign because I see no future 
whatever in the pacifist movement as at 
present conceived and constituted. In the 
nuclear age a personal refusal to sanction 
or participate in war no longer provides 
the basis for a movement wishing to have 
an impact on society. Politically the im- 
portant thing is to find a way of resisting 
war and the preparations for it. Personal 
anid no longer even looks like doing 
this, 


Developments 


The important developments {n pacifist 
thought and action are now taking place 
outside the established movement in, for 
instance, the nuclear disarmament group- 
ings that are experimenting with new forms 
of non-violent protest, and feeling their 
way towards a reformulation of a social 
non-violence to meet the realities of tho 
modern world. 

It is within these groupings that pacifists 
can play a vital réle, Peace News, for 
instance, can help by prodding the nuclear 
direct actionists to spell out their ideas and 
by working with them and others towards 
an analysis of modern society which will 
provide a guide to effective action. 

Tf the Pacifist Fortnight Campaign makes 
the individual pacifist aware of his rdle in 
this area and at the same time focuses 
public attention once again on the issue of 
war and peace it will be doing something 
useful. But if it is an attempt to revive 
“peace pledge" pacifism it is a waste of 
time. No amount of tub-thumping, leaflct- 
ing, parading can ressurect this ghost of tho 
Thirties. 


NEW SHERWOOD SCHOOL, EPSOM 


A Co-educational, progressive, parent- 


owned school emphasising co-operation 
rather than competition, takes day and 
boarding pupils 5 to 16. EPSOM 9619 
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ences in orientation, the Anti-Military 
Ball generated an enthusiasm that con- 
tasted markedly with ‘the polished but 
listless attitude of those at the Military 
Ball.” 


In 1960 a thousand students attended the 


Anti-Mil Ball--handily eclipsing — the 
ROTC event. Virtually a tradition by 
now, the Wisconsin Anti-Mil Ball is 
organised each spring in a fever of tardy 
haste, with the skit thrown together at 
the last minute. Together with other 
forms of protest, the Ball has succeeded 
in rendering ROTC non-compulsory at 
Wisconsin. 


Last year the Young Friends group at the 


University of Michigan picked up the 
Wisconsin idea and staged a “ Peace- 
makers’ Prance"” on the same night that 


Peacemakers have a ball 


the Michigan ROTC held its Ball at the 
opposite end of the campus, 


Music for the pacifist event was supplied 


free of charge by an unscheduled four- 
man group of musicians who just 
dropped in at 9 p.m. and volunteered 
their services. “At dl p.m.,” reported 
the Michigan Daily, the four-man unit 
was still motivating a constantly enlarg- 
ing crowd of ‘ ploughshare beaters.’” A 
ditlerentia! admission was charged-—$1 
for peacemakers, $2 for warmongers-—- 
wal proceeds, after paying for the cost of 
the room, were donated to the American 
Friends Service Committee, It was not 
reported whether or how many “ war- 
mongers ” sought admission to the alfair. 


A cartoon on the editorial page of the 


Michigan Daily depicted the duor to the 
room in which the Prance was held, with 
a large sign tacked up next to it: “ They 
shall beat their swords into ploughshares 
and ruin the defence contract prosperity.” 


Last year also saw an Anti-Military [ull at 


the University of iineis. Despite room 
trouble, peace-minded students chalked 
up the event as a real success. 


At Michigan this year the Young Friends 


held a silent meeting instead of a danee. 
Although only ten people showed up, the 
1961 ROTC Ball was so poorly attended 
that Young Friends predicted the Ball 
will be dropped “within the next two- 
three years.” Military training is not 
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compulsory af Michigan. 


In ihe past year dormant campuses have 


come alive to the challenge of the sit-in 
Tuovement that has swept the South. ‘This 
could mean that satyagrahops and peace- 
inakers’ prances will give way Uhis year 
to other expressions of nonconformity 
among American students, or it might 
find anti military balls rolling in groves 
of academe hitherto considered “ safe” 
for collegiate militarism. 


One thing ts sure at Jeast: for some time 


to come, students of this peneration will 
know that there is a “swinging ™ alley 
native to the “square” antics of the 
make-believe cayaliers on some campuses 
ence a year. 


(Reprinted from Fellowship, New York.) 


HELP TO END HUNG 


How everyone can help the fight against suffering 
JQVERY day hunger maims and cripples hundreds of children and adults who 
“never have a chance of enough to eat. ju Africa, the Near East, Asia, 

desperate poverty and disease afflict those who live their lives below subsistence 
level. 
; A vast and terrible problem—-but what can we do? Oxfam provides 
: medical aid, clothing, care in feeding centres and clinics for 30,000 people a day. 

We fight hunger at its outset--with wells, seeds, fertilizers and good stock: 

enabling projects that will grow more food to get under way. It’s only a start 
but any journey begins with but a 
single step. You are not alone in 
your concern, and your help 
matters—it will swell the growing 
volume of aid we send. 


WHAT YOU AND YOUR 
CAN DO 


GROUP 


COLLECTING FPLEDGED GIFTS: 


Helpers are wanted to vollect Is. a month from friends. 
Interesting news-sheets which reafly tell people how their 
gifts are used are sent to all helpers. Ask for explanatory 
feallet. 


CLOTHING COLLECTIONS, particularly of men’s and 
children’s wear, are very valuable. Regular depots open 
all the year round are needed in many places. 


PRACTICAL HELP IS 
NEEDED 


Money, of course, is the greatest 
need. Our work cannot even begin 
without it, Whether you can afford 
10s. Qwhich will feed an under- 
nourished child for a month); £5 
{which provides 5,000 mulii-viti- 
min tablets); £50 (enough to sink 
a small village well), your gift is 
that first vital step of campission- 
ate concern for those who suller, 


COPFEE MORNINGS can raise LLCs, FILA SHOWS, 
BRING-AND-BUY-SALES and KNITTED BLANKETS 
are all invaluable. A Jocal group can publicise the work 
by exhibitions and through house-to-house collections. Ask 
for the booklet * 61 Practical Ways of Helping.” 


A child was found 
crying by a relief 
worker, He had asked 
for bread, but “it 
wasn't his day to eat.” 

Only your gift 
your 10s, or £100 
makes it possible to 
help children like this. 


SALEABELE GiRES can pay for relief work. fn our 
Oxford and Guildford Gift Shops we sell everything from 
paper-backed books to jewellery and silver. Levert the gold 
from false teeth und spectacle frames raises L150 a week! 
Send what gifts you can. Better sall, help i arrange a 
collection. 
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Youth CND urged 
to sit 


From FRANCIS BUTLER 


T the Annual Conference of the 

Youth Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament last weekend, the question 
of to sit or not to sit was the object of 
the most vigorous discussion. 


6d. 


Bdition 10 cents 


All the speakers proclaimed themselves 
personally in favour of civil disobedience, 
but there was considerable resistance to the 
suggestion that YCND should become a 
branch of the Committee of 100. 


The Executive Committee had prepared 
an emergency resolution stating the com- 
promise view that, while Youth Cam- 
paigners are encouraged to support the 
Committee of 100, they cannot be com- 
pelled to do so as a matter of policy. This 
wus passed after an extremely comprehen- 
sive debate. 


Following an address by Stuart Hall, the 
delegates paid close attention to the policy 
of the CND following the abolition of 
nuclear weapons, Resolutions were passed 
expressing support for similar movements 
in foreign countries, opposing the presence 
of foreign troops on British soil, and ask- 
ing for more work to be done in support 
of multilateral disarmament. Delegates also 
asked that more time should be spent on 
education, and less on marches and demon- 
strations. 


While expressing support for activities in 
the trade unions and political parties, dele- 
gates again decided that membership of 
such organisations was a matter of indivi- 


dual conscience rather than of policy 
directives, 
A resolution asking that CND should 


actually form a political party was heavily 
defeated, 

The delegates also voted overwhelmingly 
in favour of asking Bertrand Russell to 
accept the Presidency of the YCND. 
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CRITICAL MONTHS 


Tpue next few months are critical, says 
the Foreign Secretary, Governments 
must be pressed to solve such problems 
as Herlin and Kuwait without resort to 
violence, stys Peace News. 

What better way of rowing a demand in 
your district for a peaceful solution than 
by calling from door to door with copies 
of this week's Peace News ? 


Show people the articles my Euurys 
Ifughes, Roy Sherwood and Fenner 
Brockway, 


A group in Walsall which hag been “ on 
the knocker” In recent weeks has found 
many new members in the process. 


This person-to-person contact is important. 
A new Peace News reader is not likely 
to keep his findings to himself, Discua- 
sion will start in his own wide circle of 
acquaintances and the rippies spread in 
a person-to-person way which provides a 
sure antidote to the impersonal influence 
of mass media, 

Send off now for a supply of Peace News, 
which will be sent post free fo you at 3a. 
a dozen (unreturnable), or you can have 
them at 5s, a dozen on sale or return. 

Be ont and sbout with Pence News. 
Educate, Inform. There is work enough 
for all of us in between the marches and 
demonstrations which have been valuable 
in creating = siteation where so many 
people are ready to disenss the great 
issues of the day, 


A GROUP of Frenchmen assembled 
ut Le Havre on the morning of 
June {4 in order to greet and walk 


Michael Scott in 
the Congo 


"PSHE Rev. Michael Scott was with 

ITN reporter Brian Widlake on the 
Congo-Angola border when the first 
current newsreel film of the Angola 
situation was taken, Shown in the 
ITN news bulletins last Sunday night, 
the film consisted of a helicopter flight 
along the border, and a visit to a 
mission hospital on the Congo side in 
which refugee Angolan Africans who 
had been machine-gunned from the 
air, including a baby whose arm had 
been smashed, were seen. 

Peace News understands that Michael 
Scott, who was accompanying the UN 
delegation visiting South-West Africa, and 
had been refused entry to Southern 
Rhodesia, intends to go on from the Congo 
to Tanganyika 

ARRESTED 


The South African Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Eric Louw, declared on July 4 that the UN 
team intending to visit South-West Africa 
would be arrested immediately they en- 
tered the territory. He ascribed his deci- 
sion to the “ provocative attitude” shown 
by the committee in saying they would 
enter South-West Atrica with or without the 
permission of the South African Govern- 
ment. 

The UN Committee have had their facili- 
ties to visit the Protectorate of Bechuana- 
land suspended by Britain, The Common- 
wealth Relations Office in London said on 
Sunday: “It would be quite wrong for the 
Committee to involve Bechuanaland and its 
people" by entering South-West Africa 
from the Protectorate. 

This is thought to be in reference to the 
possibility of South Africa closing its 
boarders with Bechuanaland. Newsmen re- 
port that Britain’s action has given satisfac- 
tion to Afrikaners and British South Afri- 
cans alike. They think that the Com- 
mitiee’s report on the situation would be a 
“threat to world peace.” 


South-West Africa was mandated to 
South Africa under the old League of 
Nations, The people wish the territery to 


come ufidet United Nations trusteeship as 
a first step towards multi-racial government. 
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with the San  Francisco-to-Moscow 
walk team, 
After the American-Purapean walkers 


were refused admittance info Le Havre 
these determined Frenchmen began walk- 
ing across France. They endured such 
hardship inflicted by French police as the 
men being dragged by their ears and the 
women by their hair, They were arrested 
twice in Paris and several times altogether. 


More than once their signs were con- 
fiscated, 
Two men walked the total distance, 


They were Mohamed Reroban of Algeria 
and George Abadir, 
Border town 

On July 2 the French team composed of 
12 members completed their walk across 
France. They were met in the Belgian 
border town of Mouscron by the San Fran- 
cisco-Moscow walkers, As the French 
crossed the border they joined hands in a 
significant union with the American-Buro- 
pean team, 

The Mayor of Mouscron, M. Devos 
Vandeputts, greeted both teams and. wel- 
comed them to his town and to his cauntry. 
He is seen above, centre, greeting them 
bencath a sign welcoming foreigners. 

Bradford Lyttle, national secretary of the 
Commitiee for Non-violent Action and ca- 
ordinator of the walk team, gave a short 
speech in which he siated his thanks on 
behalf! of the teams for the warmth and 
kindness shown by the people of Belgium, 
He also greeted the French walkers, 


Brief summary 


The combined walk team then walked to 
"Boole du Sacré Coeur where the Sisters of 
Charity had prepared a midday meal, That 
afternoon under a high warm June sun the 
team moved on to Caurtrai. Hospitality 
was offered by the Christian Brothers at St. 
Josephi Institute, founded in 1302. 

M. Devos Vandeputts came to the insti- 
tute and gave a brief summary of the Bel- 
gian) political situation concentrating on the 


similarities and differences between the 
Social. Christian Party and the. Socialist 
Party. The Lord Mayer of this lovely 


iown welcomed the team in the sixteenth 
century town hall. 

The next days joumey brought the 
walkers 16 Audenarde, where they were 
also greeted by the Lord Mayor of the 
city. They were treated unexpectedly ta a 
colourful Belgian circus, 

The distantes covered have been between 


1§ and 20 miles a day. With their arrival 


PROTO HENRIQUES 


WALKERS IN GERMANY TOMORROW 


in Ghent they were met by the socialist 
Newspaper Vooruit (Forward) and given a 
reception, Hospitality way prowidedd by the 
Ceres Sanatorium, Attempts at curing 
diseases such as cancer and leukaemia by 
means of diet are being carried on there. 

The Sisters of St. Augustine provided 
hospitality the next evening in the small 
charming town of Alost, 


Tomorrow (Saturday) the walkers plan 
to enter West Germany at Aachen, 


in British and 
U.S. jails 


YANHE arrest of nine Freedom Riders 
in Jackson, Mississippi, on Monday 
brought the total arrests to 207, 

“There are eight in our cell who are fast- 
ing at the moment," reported David 
Fankhauser, a Central State College 
student, from the State Prison at Parch- 
man, Miss, 

“We've started singing every night just 
after lights ont’ Songs they have made 
up are “You sin’) nothing but a jait 
bird,” “Bye, Bye Hate, Bye, Bye Segre- 
gation, Hello Tutegration,” and “ Yankee: 
Doodle Rode a Rus.” 

A report from Jackson City Jail last month 
was that Felix Price Chatham had beer 
on hunger étrike for 13 days and would 
continue “io the death if need be.” 


Terry Chandler, the Holy Loch canocist) is 


“in good form” in Harlinnie Prison, re~- 
porta the wife of the ex-Provast of Salt- 
costs, Mrs. Annie Reid, who vised bin 
recently. 

Ruth Townsend, another canoeisi, serving 
a sentence for refusal io file a conse 
return, is in hospital in Giveenack Prisan. 


anneal : 


Concert for Angola 


po help provide blankets, penicillin and 
' fecd for the mare than 103,000 refa- 
gees fram Angola, ihe Africa Rurean is 
organising a contert ia the Princes Theatre, 
Lamon, on Sunday, July Ni at 7.48 p.m. 


Fou Ts'ong (plano), Manoug Padkian 


iviolin), and Osien Pilis fharp) have given 
iliciy services io the Bureau, from wham 
tickets (Sg, 7s. 6d, 128 15s, aad i, 20% 
and 3 gna) may be obtained ai 6§ Deniean 
House, SAV. a = 


Tongon | 
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